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May shall make the world anew ; 
Golden sun and silver dew— 

Money, minted in the sky, 

Shall the earth’s new garments buy. 


May shall make the orchard bloom ; 
And the blossoms’ fine perfume 
Shall set allthe honey-bees 
Murmuring among the trees. 


May shall make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 

Mid the leaves upon the limb 
Where the robin lilts his hymn. 


May shall make the wild-flowers tell 
Where the shining snow-flakes fell ; 
Just as though each snow-fiake’s heart, 
By some secret, magic art, 


Were transmitted to a flower 
In the sunlight and the shower. 
Is there such another, pray, 
Wonder-making month as May ? 
—St. Nicholas. 





—_——<_ = 





Mons. Eugene Francois Jonas, father 
of the late celebrated Leon Jonas, died at 
Amiens, France, on March 27, and was 
buried on the 30th. He was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Apicultural Society of the 
Department of the Somme, France, and is 
deeply mourned by his numerous friends 
and acquaintances in Northern France. 





Promptness and RBegularity.—Mr. 
Charles Solveson, of Nashotah, Wis., on 
April 24, 1887, writes us as follows: 


Last week's BEE JOURNAL was lost in the 
mails. Please send another. It is the first 
one that failed to arrive at our office in time 
during the past six years. It is the most 
“reguiar’’ periodical to arrive, of ali that 
I ever subscribed for. 


Should a number fail to come on time, we | 


hope our subscribers will notify us at once, 
and we will with pleasure send another copy. 
If this is neglected for months, we may not 
have any left to send another. 

Our systematic care in mailing, and 
Promptness in putting them into the post- 
Office here, are the causes of every copy 
arriving by just the same train on the same 
day, every week. Our subscribers know 
just when to expect them, and are but rarely 
disappointed—once in half a dozen years or 
80! Wedo not think that one in a thou- 
sand goes astray or islost! So perfect are 
the postal facilities in America. 





Price Lists are received from J. P. 
Moore, Morgan, Ky. (Bees); J. B. Hains, 
Bedford, O. (Bees and Supplies); A. G. Hill, 


Not Over-Production! but imperfect 
distribution, is the cause of low prices and 
slow sale of honey!! This we have many 
times stated in these columns, and we do 
not fear any contradiction of the position 
we have taken. As corroborative evidence, 
we would ask the reader to refer to the 
article of Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, on pages 
280 and 281 of this issue. 

In reference to our suggestion to defer 
the proposed convention on marketing our 
crops of honey, until early in the fall, Mr. 
H, says: 

I think that Mr. Newman's su tion, on 
page 227, is a good one, viz: to defer hold- 
ng aconvention until the meeting of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, next 
fail, in Chicago. As retary of this 
Society, I would suggest that at least one 
day (and the best day at that) be devoted at 
the next meeting to a discussion of this 
vital topic. 

We fully endorse this suggestion, and 
refer it tothe President, Dr. Miller, who, in 
the absence of any objection, we think will 
“declare” that to be the decision of the 
Executive Board of the society, and provide 
for the full discussion of the items named 
by the Secretary, viz: “the cost of produc- 
tion, prices at which honey can be sold ata 
profit, methods of putting up honey, com- 
mission men, cash buyers, home markets, 
city markets, foreign markets, development 
of markets, distribution of our products, 
associations, corners, etc.” 

Then let us have a full attendance of 
representative apiarists, and give the matter 
an exhaustive discussion. There is time 
enough between this and the meeting, for 
every one to perfect plans of thought in 
order to present matured projects for 
deliberation. 


Dispensing with Middle-men.—Ata 
recent meeting in London, Mr. Jones opened 
a discussion upon the co-operative distribu- 
tion of the products of the farm. 


Mr. Jones, like others who deal with the 
subject rationally, did not call for the ex- 
termination of all present distributors ; but 
he contended, and with reason, that there 
wes asuperfiuity of middle-men, and that 
the producer and the consumer stood‘at the 
opposite ends of a line of persons who 
handed the goods from one to the other, 
each taking a bite on the way. The conse- 
quence was an enormous disparity between 
the price paid by the consumer, and the 
price the producer got for it. : 

Apiarists should place themselves in a 
position where they can use the middle-men 
to their own advantage—not allowing them 
to make prices for honey, or compete with 
one another to break down rates already 
established, but to handle the product under 
the supervision of competent apiarists who 
are cognizant of the amount produced, the 
state of the market, and the prices it should 
bring at wholesale and retail. The pro- 
ducers of the world seem to be awaking up 
to the magnitude of the work before them. 
“Let there be light !” 
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sir. of extra magnifying power.” 
“Yes, ma'am; something very stron 


which I never want to repeat.” 
what that—er—blunder was?” 





+E Want to look ata pairof eye-glasses, 
ne the case ? 
“ Yes, sir: while visiting in the country last 
summer I made a very painful blunder, 
“May I ask 
“Oh, yes ; I 


Falsely Accused.—The poor bees seem 
to be arraigned almost daily upon some 
trumped-up charge. While it is annoying 
to have it so, yet it is in the interest of the 
pursuit, rather than otherwise. Any attor- 
ney will admit that he enjoys the work of 
proving that a charge made against his 
client is “false and malicious.” So is it in 
the case of the bees—the more unreasonable 
the things charged against them, the better 
does the case appear to all thinking and 
honorable persons ! 

In the Bee JourNnAL for April 20, page 
243, we recorded the charge made by Dr. B. 
F. Dunkley, that the bees ate out the hickory 
pins with which he secured the combs to the 
frames. Now, on page 279, some malicious 
person has charged the bees of Mr. Clark, 
in Arkadelphia, Ark., with eating up his 
young ducks!! as weil as eating up the 
peaches ! 

This is making the thing ridiculous 
enough! Were it not for the friendly 
action of insects to fertilize the flowers of 
fruit trees, there would be no fruit! Bees 
are the fruit-growers’ best friends; but 
instead of appreciating their services, some 
of them are abusing the bees, and trying to 
prejudice mankind in general against them! 





* 
Middle-men are getting into disrepute. 
The peach-growers as well as honey-pro- 
ducers are now wrestling with the subject 
of marketing their products without the aid 
of commission men, The peach-growers are 
to meet at Dover, Del., on Thursday, May 
12, 1887. The call sets forth the object of 
the meeting thus: 


There is now a prospect of a most abund- 
ant crop of peaches, and it behooves us to 
use timely action to have it properly dis- 
tributed throughout the country. If sent to 
a few large cities a glut in those markets 
must necessarily ensue. We are as com- 
petent to place our fruit in the right market 
as the city commission men, and by a wise 
and judicious distribution to avoid the dis- 
astrous evils of low prices by overstocking a 
few places. Many other questions con- 
ducive to our interests will come before this 
convention, such as the invitation of dealers 
to buy directly of us at home, the establish- 
ment of a fruit market of our own in New 
York and other places. 


We must have lower freights. We must 
develop more new markets. We must 
imitate all the great and successful indus- 
tries of our country by co-operating with 
each other for our own good. We must 
cease shipping at hazard. We must have 
system. 





Mien of Honor.—An old mercantile 
authority says that a man violates the laws 
of honor when he takes advantage of 
another's unskillfulness or inexperience, or 
the technicalities of the law, to impose on 
him. A man acts dishonorably when he 
does not make sacrifices to pay his debts 
promptly ; when he sells below the market 
price to get uway bis neighbor's customers ; 
and in all cases in which he does acts which 
if thoroughly undeérstood, would tend to 
lower himin the estimation of his custo- 
mers, Or any good man, 


Tried by this standard, how many dis- 
honorable persons exist, even in apiarian 
circles, and yet, is it not a fair statement of 
Men of honor and sterling in- 
tegrity are always at a premium in every 
pursuit! Their opinions and advice are 
ever of value, and worthy of the generation 








Kendaliville, Ind. (Bees and Supplies.) 


mistook a bumble-bee for a blackberry.” 


and country in which they live ! 
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With Keplies thereto. 


a eee eee 


Our Queries = 


——o OO OO > 


{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them inthe JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—EbD.] 


>= 


Honey in Brood-Frames or Sections, 




















Query 412.—All other conditions being $ 


equal, how much more comb honey will one 


colony or 50 colonies of bees store in brood-frames 
than in one-pound sections ?7—Ohio. 


Not any.—JAMEs HEDDON. 
In the way you state it, there is no 
difference,—C. W. DAYTON. 


I do not think they would store any 
more.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


They will not store ® pound more 
if side-opening sections are used.—G. 
L. TINKER. 

If the sections are properly ad- 
justed, the difference in quantity of 

oney will not be much ; though ‘‘how 
much more” is difficult to determine. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


It will depend upon the bees; some 
colonies will work much better in sec- 
tions than others.—H. D. CuTriNne. 


There is not enough to make up the 
difference in price that it would have 
to be soldat; or to pay for cutting it 
out and fitting it into sections, as 
some do.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have no means of knowing for 
certain, but should guess there would 
be no great difference.—C.C.MILLER. 


With an expert, no more; witha 
novice, often a third more, or even 
sometimes a much greater per cent.— 
A. J. Cook. 

This is an impracticable question. 
Different seasons and localities will 
so operate that no answer of value 


can given. As a rule, double the 
honey is stored in the frames here. 
Mr. Heddon does not find much if 


any difference in his locality.—J. E. 
Ponp. 

Ihave never tried the experiment 
in the way you suggest. If you mean 
that the bees must build the combs 
in the brood-frames as well as in the 
sections, there will be but little differ- 
ence, and the little difference will be 
in favor of the sections; because bees 
store honey with the greatest_econ- 
omy in thick store combs.—G. W 
DEMAREE. 

In cool seasons the difference is not 
very great. In hot seasons here, with 
a short crop, we have known the bees 
to refuse altogether to work in the 
sections. Some of our Eastern bee- 
keepers have a different experience, 
probably owing to the difference of 
the climate. At any rate no rule can 








be laid down. Much depends upon 
ventilation in hot weather.—DADANT 
ON. 

If the bees are to build the combs, 
there may be some difficulty in get- 
ting them to work in the sections in 
cool seasons. If combs or foundation 
are supplied in each place, and if the 
season is warm and honey is plenty, 
there will be no difference.—THE 
EDITOR. 





New or Old Combs for Winter 





Query 413.—Will bees winter better on 
old than on new combs? 


I think not.—G. L. TINKER, 
I think they will.—C. C. MILLER. 


There is no difference.—C. W. 
DAYTON. 

I have seen no evidence in that 
direction.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I see no reason why they should.— 
A. J. Cook. 

We have never seen any difference. 
—DADANT & SON. 


I prefer combs that have contained 
several litters of brood hatched in 
them.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Probably yes, if any difference ; but 
this is the “gnat” and not the 
“camel” in the case.—JAMES HED- 
DON. 

It is generally thought ey | 
but I do not know this to bea 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


On old combs; and for the reason 
that they are warmer and stronger. 
The reason is obvious to all.—J. E. 
POND. 

It is laid down that bees will win- 
ter better on old combs. For my part 
I have seen no difference.—H. D. 
CUTTING. - 

I have never seen any difference 
if they fare alike as to quarters and 
stores. I used to winter many colo- 
nies that not only had new combs, 
but part of them were built only part 
of the way down.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


We do not see why there should be 
any difference.—THE EDITOR. 


Extracting from the Brood-Chamber, 


Query 414.—Is it essential to extract 
from the brood-chamber in the production of 
comb honey ?—T. P., Va. 


No.—J. P. H. Brown. 

No.—G. L. TINKER. 

No.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

No.—C. C. MILLER. 

No.—A. J. Cook. 

Iseldom do.—H.. D. CUTTING. 

It is not, in proper management.— 
Cc. W. Bateor se ' ; 


I never take honey from the brood- 
chamber unless I have a special pur- 
pose for so doing. A brood-chamber 
full of brood and honey will give as 
good results as if the entire brood- 


will, 
t.— 











much prefer that condition of things 
though many others think differentiy: 
To have an apiary in a starving con- 
dition at the close of the honey sea- 
son, is the greatest misfortune that 
can well be imagined, even though a 
large honey crop has been harvested, 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


No, Inever do, and any arrange- 
ment requiring such extracting to be 
done, I should consider very faulty.— 
G. M. Doouirrie. 


No rule can be established, for 
much Copeade upon the season. We 
would advise to extract only if the 
bees are crowded for breeding room.— 
DADANT & Son. 


No. Neither is it advisable. It 
complicates and increases labor, and 
does the bees and brood no good, to 
say the least.—James HEDDON. 


Much depends. Prevention of ex- 
cessive swarming is a necessity to a 
large yield of comb honey, and the 
particular circumstances of each in- 
dividual case must govern. No rule 
can be given that will apply to all 
cases or conditions; care and judg- 
ment must be used in the matter.—J ; 
E. Ponp. 


It is neither essential nor desirable 
do so.—THE EDITOR. - 





Convention Notices. 





The next regular meeting of the Cortland Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held i 
Hall at Cortland, N.Yon May 10,187, O71 
D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. 


@” The next meeting of the West Lake Shore 
Central pany Se pond Association will be held on 
May 26, 1887, in Koekring Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 

FERD ZASTROW, Sec. 

@” The paee meoting of the Northwestern Illi- 
nois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Rockton, Ills., on ‘Paes 
day, May 24, 1887. D. A. FULLER, See. 

The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting on Tuesday, May 10, 
1887, in the Court House at Scranton, Pa. Al! are 
welcome : come and bring your knotty questions. 
Interesting an instructive essays are promised by 


noted apiarists of the country 
ARTHUR A. CLARK, Sec. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Progres 
sive Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Town Hall at Bedford, O.,on Thursday, May 5, 
1887, at 10 a.m. Manufacturers of supplies for 

keepers are requested to bring with them, or 
send, samples for exhibition. There will be a 
“picnic dinner.” All interested in apiculture are 
cordially invited to be present. 
Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 

















Home Market for Honey. 


t™~ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $ 50. Five hundred will be sent 

ostpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 

n orders of 100 or more, we wil! print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them 

To give away a copy of “‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys & 








chamber is full of brood alone, and I 





package of honey, wil! sell lots of it. 
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Correspondence. 








This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
3 north of the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this 6 northeast; ‘Oo northwest: 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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Bees and Grapes—Some Observations, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








For several years I have been inter- 
ested in the discussion of the bee-and- 
grape question, and have many times 
Fished I might add a few lines of 
proof that bees never injure sound 

rapes; but until the present season 
Thad no grounds to work on, save 
that I had grape-vines scattered all 
through my bee-yari, yet bees had 
never attacked them. is and much 
which has been written on the subject 
is only negative proof that bees do 
not injure sound grapes. Negative 
proof is not what we want, but proof 
of a positive nature. During the past 
season I have had some experience 
along the line of bees eating grapes, 
and while it is not as positive proof in 
favor of the bees as | might wish for, 
yet it sheds some rays of light upon 
the subject. 


On any warm afternoon during the 
month of September, a casual ob- 
server would have said, “ Doolittle, 
your bees are destroying your grapes;’ 
and at first I almost so believed my- 
self, but after carefully a I 
found out wherein the trouble lay. 
The Concord and Worden suffered 
the worst among the black varieties ; 
the Agawam and Salem among the 
red, and the Lady and Belinda of the 
white. A close examination of all 
these revealed that the Concord, Wor- 
den and Belinda burst open iy | a 
damp night or warm, moist spell ; for 
{ would find scores of them at such 
times cracked about and near the 
stem of afresh nature, so that I knew 
that no bees had been at work upon 
them the day before, while such ex- 
amination was made early in the morn- 
ing before the bees were out. This, 
of course, cleared the bees from doing 
aught but sucking the juice from the 
fruit, so that instead of being the 
cause, they came in as an effect. 


But an examination of the Lady 
Agawam and Salem, at first appeared 
to convict the bees; for on examina- 
tion these tougher skinned varieties 
showed a triangular piece of skin of 
about 3-32 of an inch on each side 
torn right out of the side of hundreds 
of perfectly sound grapes. Through 
these holes the bees were putting 
their tongues and sucking or lapping 
up the sweet juices, for all of these 
grapes are very sweet. I carefully 
watched the grapes in the morning to 
see if any appeared freshly cut, as if 
it was done during the night, but 
none was so found, and at this time 
there was nothing on the grapes ex- 





cept a few squash bugs or stink bugs, 
while along time watching of these 
convinced me they were not the cause 
of the holes. 

I next watched the bees, feeling 
almost sure that they did really bite 
open the grapes, but after watching a 
long time I failed to see one make 
any attempt at aught save suckin 
through holes al y made. In fac 
I soon became convinced that they 
were not the cause, for where several 
were collected about one of these 
torn places, so that’ no more could get 
at them, others tried to push in, and 
failing, would run frantically about 
in search of some other opening, when 
to cut a hole through would have been 
but a short job, if such had been the 
object. Thus they would continue to 
run around over different grapes till 
a torn place was found not fully oc- 
cupied. 

farI had watched in the fore- 
noon, when the bees first came on the 
rapes, or had been on but an hour or 
wo, thinking that if the torn places 
were the work of the bees, they would 
be more apt to commit their depreda- 
tions at this time of the day. Finally 
I thought to watch about 2 o’clock, 
and later, when on almost the first 
bunch I looked at was a wasp, such 
as build paper nests about our houses 
wherever a secluded place affords 
shelter. Upon looking further I saw 
many of them,and a few moments 
watch gave me the privilege of seeing 
a grape torn opens for what purpose I 
could not tell, unless for mischief, for 
I failed to see - wasp act as if suck- 
ing the juice of the grape. They 
seemed to work upon the piece of 
torn skin for awhile, and then leave 
that grape and tear open another. If 
a bee came near, the wasp would put 
outa foot or bring out a wing and 
drive it wed so that no bee could 
get at a freshly-made hole until the 
wasp had left. 


These wasps I have often seen about 
the entrances of the hives on warm 
October afternoons, where they will 
sit and keep the bees away from them, 
unless perchance several bees attack 
them, when they will quietly with- 
draw a little way and parry with a 
single bee, not stirring an inch for it. 
I never knew that they did any harm 
before, save to annoy the house- 
keeper when they had their nests be- 
hind the window blinds, orin some 
such place, when they would sting if 
disturbed. But nowI know they are 
a most prolific source of loss to our 
ripening grape crop,and to the de- 
famation of our bees. These wasps 
and the cracking of the grapes has re- 
sulted in the loss of at least one-half 
of my grape cram However, I am 
glad to know that the bees have no 
part in causing the trouble. 

There is an item wherein the bees 
give offense, and thatis in gathering 
the crop. If done when they are on 
the grapes, care must be used or the 
gatherer will get stung; for at this 
season of the yearthe bees are very 
sluggish, and will sting on the least 
provocation by way of squeezing. 
Again, they will crawl down into the 
baskets or boxes so that many will be 
carried to the store-room to be an 


annoyance there. Of course a bee- 

keeper will overlook all of this for the 

sake of the bees, but such care and 

annoyance is anything bat pleasant 

to a person whois not a bee-keeper, 

or especially to a timid person. 
Borodino,© N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Working for Extracted Honey. 


M. A. GILL. 


While reading Mr. J. J. Waller’s 
artile on page 216, I find his manage- 
ment so different from my own that I 
concluded to give a brief of how I 
manage ext His first objec- 
tion is to robber bees, while takin 
combs away. I am never bothe 
in this way, and in out-apiaries where 
I have moved for basswood, I fre- 
quently extract in the open air, and 
on two occasions I have seen the bail 
break and spill a pail of honey in the 
apiary, and it was not visited by a 
single bee. Of course this was in the 
height of the basswood yield. 


Mr. W. mentions “ stooping ”’ as an 
objection. Well, it is, but he would 
need about two men to help him 
‘“‘ straighten’ if he carried some of 
my colonies into his honey-house. 
Remember I allow no increase when 
working for extracted honey, and 
have my hives tiered from three to 
four stories high; and I have had 
them on the scales when they would 
weigh from 180 pounds to 225 pounds. 
You will see the straightening up 
with them would be harder than 
stooping. I can imagine what kind 
of a mass I would have, should I take 
one of those colonies into the honey- 
house. Think of from 16 to 20 poun 
of bees turned loose thus ; of course a 
large percent. would be young bees, 
that could not get home in any wa 
except on “foot with a guide.” 
These young bees do not know enough 
to fly to the window, and could not if 
they did. The little, soft things only 
know enough to feed a young larva, or 
crawl into a person’s ear. 

Another reason why I could not 
afford to do as he says, is, the bees 
would lose too much time. Our 
main — § is gathered in from 9 to 14 
days, and when the bees are eo 
in from 5 to 30 pounds per day, they 
should be kept at work, and by using 
little or no smoke, their work goes on 
with but very little interruption. By 
tiering up and keeping one or two 
frames with “starters only,” in the 
lower story, bees can be kept from 
swarming. About two weeks before 
basswood blossoms, I examine my 
bees, and take the queens away, 
forming a good nucleus colony. \j 
doing this three important points are 
gained—one which concerns the nu- 
cleus, and two concerns the main 
colony. 

It will be seen that in two weeks 
after (at the beginning of basswood), 
the nucleus will have a working-force 
of its own, and will work wonders in 
the next two weeks. Next, if the 
work of cutting out queen-cells has 











been thoroughly done, swarming is 
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up for the old colony; and last, but 
not least, they have no brood that is 
of _ value to them; that is, their 
br is all sealed up, and who has 
not noticed what a colony of nearly 
all old bees, with no brood, plenty of 
empty combs, and a large entrance, 
can do in the way of storing honey ? 


To return to the matter of extract- 
ing: Where hives are 8 stories high, 
there will be two sets of combs to 
take off. By having a box witha 
cover, handles and legs, two men will 
take them to the honey-house and 
extract them with as little stooping 
as if the hive was taken. I imagine 
that what would do in my location 
would not be advisable in Mr. Wal- 
ler’s. 1 suppose his yield is slow, and 
lasts for months, while ours comes in 
floods, usually about 10 days of white 
clover, and about the same of bass- 
wood, with less honey but a longer 
flow from buckwheat and goldenrod. 


Where bees have been in 3 and 4 
stories through the basswood flow, 
they should all be removed but one 
super, as soon as the yield is over, 
and, in fact, worked into the brood- 
chamber as early in the fall as possi- 
ble. The big colony is gone; the three 
weeks used in rearing a queen, and 
the three weeks before her brood 
hatches, together with the fearful 
mortality incident upon a large 
honey-flow, makes the difference. 

tar,+o Wis. 
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Do Bees Really Hear ? 


ELIAS FOX. 


In regard to Mr. Brimmer’s article 
on page 240, I would say that I am as 
much of a lover of the truth as any 
one. I donot wish to be understood 
as saying that bees cannot hear, but I 
do not think they can; and so far I do 
not think that Mr. B. has furnished 
any proof to the affirmative. I did 
not say that bees are wholly guided 
by the sense of sight, but by sight and 
scent both. Now I doclaim that the 
sound is produced wholly by the wings, 
whether they are ina person’s hair 
or under his coat collar. A bee in the 
act of stinging moves its wings with 
lightning rapidity, which we all know 
they cannot do without emitting a 
buzzing sound, and at the same time 
we can smell the formic acid which 
attracts other bees. We cannot hold 
a bee in our fingers tight’ enough to 
— its wings from moving, un- 
ess the bee is crushed. 


I do not claim that a colony going 
to the woods can see the tree from 
the time they leave the hive, but I 
think they start out and go into the 
first suitable tree they find. If they 
do not, why is it that they are fre- 
quently found clustered on trees and 
bushes, after going miles in search of 
a suitable tree,some even traveling 
until with dwindling and storms they 
are worn out and never find a place to 
getinto? Several years ago I found 
a colony clustered in the top of a tree 
at 7 o’clockin the morning, and they 
remained there until 3 p.m,, when I 








cut the tree down, hived them, and 
took them home. . I know a man who, 
two years ago, found a colony clus- 
tered on the underside of a limb of a 
small basswood tree, and had comb 
enough to fill an American hive. So 
it looks plain enough to me that they 
do not know where they are going to 
locate; and I do not think they carry 
flags of truce either. Ido not believe 
that Mr. B. has reared a sheep, or he 
would not say that a flock is at- 
tracted by the bleating of the leader. 


I would advise Mr. B. to try running 
ahead of an absconding colony with- 
out his milk-bell, and see if he does 
not succeed just as well. I have no- 
ticed young and old queens piping on 
the comb, and [ am just as positive 
that it is their wings which causes 
the sound: forif you are a close ob- 
server, you can see their wings move 
in accordance with the sound. Leta 
bee alight on the hand, and set upa 
buzzing, such as they do at the en- 
trance of the hive, and if you cannot 
feel the vibration I will admit out- 
right that bees can hear. They scent 
a virgin queen as readily as a fertile 
one. Now let us not have so much 
guess-work, but if bees can hear, let 
us have some good, solid proof, as I 
am open to conversion. 

Hillsborough,+o Wis. 
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Storing Surplus Honey, etc. 


The enthusiasm of the old class of 
bee-keepers found vent in swarms; 
but since we have learned how to 
breed and multiply our ‘‘ live stock ” 
at will, the direction of the outlet has 
turned in the opposite direction. We 
now want to know how to keep in- 
crease in proper bounds. A few years 
ago we were advised to work our api- 
aries on the “prime swarm ”’ plan, 
i. e., just take one good (first) swarm 
from each colony; but we asked, 
‘* where is this thing to end?” We 
were told tosell our surplus bees, and 
we asked, ‘‘ where or to whom, if 
every bee-keeper must double his 
stock every year?’ I could find no 
solution to this problem except to let 
the overplus of colonies consume two 
or three dollars worth of honey, and 
starve at last, or be over-run with 
more ‘ live stock ” than was profitable 
to keep. 


This perplexing quandary set me to 
experimenting to find a plan that 
would turn the energy of the “ prime 
swarms” into surplus honey, and 
turn the swarms into mere nuclei 
and into non-existence, if desirable, 
at the close of the season. To accom- 
plish this the necessary manipulations 
may be varied considerably. The gist 
of the plan is to draw from the parent 
colony after casting the first swarm so 
many of their mature workers as _ will 
prevent after-swarms, and throw 
these into the hive containing the 
swarm ; an essential feature of which 
is to have the swarm on the old 
stand, so that there will be no return- 
ing to the old or parent hive to keep 


the surplus de 





up the swarming impulse. Another 
essential feature is, the queen’s apart- 
ment in’ the new hive containing the 
swarm must be so contracted as to be 
in the condition of a mere nucleus 
brood-chamber—thus throwing nearly 
the whole force of workers into the 
surplus department. In my locality 
two or three weeks of time imme- — 
diately after the swarm issues, must 
give all the results that can be ex- 
pected from a swarm, and if I can get 
100 pounds from a good swarm, I con- 
sider that the swarm was turned to a 
good account. 

My plan is to so manage my bees 
under the swarming ase that their 
entire force will be = in storing 
surplus honey, instead of being per- 
mitted to turn their force into in- 
crease of bees. I cannot peeseat my 
bees from swarming, and keep the 
colonies in a normal condition, but I 
can convert the strength of the 
swarms into surplus honey, and the 
swarms themselves into non-existence 
by ‘‘ contracting” all the honey into 
partments, and removy- 
ing it to the honey store-room. 

While practicing my system of pre- 
venting increase, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe how the “ con- 
tracting system,” first brought to light 
by Mr. Doolittle, and later systemized 
by Mr. Hutchinson, will work in my 
locality. Such treatment would bring 
my apiary to ruin in an average sea- 
son, unless I should feed the colonies 
through the heated months of sum- 
mer, and supply them with winter 
stores in the fall, in which case I 
would lose rather than gain in the 
operation. Some seasons the bees 
would survive such management be- 
cause of favorable conditions, but 
favorable conditions are not certain 
here, and therefore the contracting 
system is unsafe, if our bees are to 
be kept in good condition without 
feeding the profits of the apiary back 
to the . Nature seems to have 
laid tribute on all bro Every 
pound of honey costs the life, energy 
and death of a great number of bees. 
Brood represents honey, and honey 
represents brood. 


My experiments, and my practice 
to keep down increase, shows that to 
so manipulate the hive arrangements 
as to throw all the honey into “ sur- 

lus,”’ costs the life of the colony. 
Now if we feed back to counteract the 
loss on the side of the bees, we have 
gained nothing—nay, lost in the op- 
eration. Ten pounds of sealed momey 
in the brood department is wort 
more to the bees than 15 pounds of 
liquid honey or_ syrup, unless the ex- 
periment is made for stimulative pur- 
poses, and then you must account for 
the loss of life and vitality of the bees 
caused by the labor and excitement 
while Lean it. 

How easy it is for aman to work 
himself up into the conceit that he 
has discovered “something new un- 
der the sun,” when his peculiar en- 
vironment, or perhaps his ignorance 
of past history, or of the laws of na- 
ture, is all that is in it. This is a 
great country of ours, and there are 
many places where bees will do as 
well and apparently better, with mere 
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rters in the frames, than if sup- 
slied with full sheets of foundation 
or with empty combs. Anextra good 
season now and then has turned my 
head in that way; but when it comes 
to running an apiary from year to 
year as a business, comb foundation 
and empty combs cannot be dispensed 
with in the majority of the apiaries of 
the country, and their judicious use 
must be profitable everywhere. 


Our bee-literature is in a muddled 
condition, and is likely to get worse 
since in “book making there is no 
end.” One of the worst and most 
vicious tendencies in the would-be 
authors of the times, is to lionize 
somebody, or some bee-hive, or some 
theory, instead of writing directly to 
the matter in fact, as indicated by 
the title of the book. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 
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Bees ald Froit—Removyal Desired, 


Z. A. CLARK. 








The following appeared in our local 
paper, the Standard, concerning my 
aplary : 


‘“* As some dissatisfaction has arisen 
in this place tending to and developing 
into a somewhat organized effort to 
have the apiary of Z.A.Clark declared 
a nuisance by the city authorities,and 
forcibly ousted from the city limits, 
we deem it pertinent to discuss the 
matter. A veritable howl has been 
raised against Mr. Clark’s bees, and 
itis said on account of the fact that 
the little workers were attacking 
and actually Creme, the wing 
fruit of the town. he idea was 
reallyanew oneto us; and besides 
believing that the man engaged in 
apiculture on his own premises had 
rights to be respected and protected 
as much so as the followers of other 
avocations, we believed they were 
mistaken as to the ability of the bee 
to do the damage it had been charged; 
so investigation showed that the 
opinions of the citizens as based on 
their experience and observation in 
such matters, were widely divergent. 
But the matter we feel is fully set- 
tled by the official report to the United 
States Entomologist, by N. W. Mc- 
Lain. From it will be seen that it is 
impossible for bees to puncture the 
skin of sound, unbroken fruit. Let 
pee” — of the industrious bee 
read it.” 


Then follows the report as already 
published in the Bez JouRNAL. 


_Noonein this immediate vicinity 
is cultivating fruit as a business, and 
from May 10 to June 3 it was ex- 
tremely dry, and no rain—something 
very unusual in this locality—and in 
consequence, the bloom was all de- 
stroyed. From June3 until July 1, 
it rained incessantly, and the early 
peaches began to ripen when a rain 
Would come. Hot sunshine upon the 
fruit would cause it to break, rot and 
collapse, and there being no honey, 
nor bloom for the bees to work upon 
or gather honey from, and in con- 





Seance of the drouth preceding, 
followed by rain every day fora 
month, the bees were starving, and 
so they tookto the juice exuding 
rom the decaying peaches. From 
gnorance,the popu the “cranky” 
part of them—set up a veritable howl 
that Clark’s bees were eating up all 
the peaches! One party even went so 
far as to say they ate up his young 
ducks. As for this I cannot vouch, 
as they were not brought into the 
apiary. 

This is the only move ever heard of 
this kind in any town or city in 
Arkansas. Our town has about 
1,800 inhabitants, not crowded, and 
bees have been kept here for 50 years. 


The chronics are a minority, and 
last year,as soon as the flora grew, 
the bees left the fruit, and there was 
no more complaint. They want to 
have the bees moved this year before 
fruit ripens. I do not know what 
steps to take. I have no other land 
in this county but what my bees are 
on, and I have no-money to buy any, 
and want to makea living,if I am 
allowed to, from my bees. 

Arkadelphia, >? Ark. 


(The Manager of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, by request, has advised Mr. 
Clark as to what course to pursue. 
The false accusations against the 
bees, about their breaking the skin of 
grapes, when thus refuted, will be 
advantageous to the apiarist. All he 
needs is to treat the subject with 
calmness, be courteous to his ad- 
versaries,and await the reaction which 
will surely come in due time.—Ep.} 
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The Prevention of Swarming, 


OTIS N. BALDWIN. 


This topic seems to be agitating the 
minds of the wide-awake apiarists of 
to-day,and well it might; considering 
the close competition and prevailing 
low prices of honey it behooves us to 
make every ‘‘ corner cut”? in produc- 
ing the most honey with the least 
labor and capital expended. It is un- 
necessary to state that the quality 
must be gilt-edge to compete now-a- 
days, for every live apiarist has dis- 
covered that ere this. But to the 
point : 

It isa fact beyond dispute that if 
the bees of a colony can kept to- 
gether with all its increase, and made 
to work in the sections from the com- 
mencement of the harvest, and produce 
an impulse for gathering honey equal 
toa swarm just hived, without de- 
stroying any of the fundamental 
rules necessary to posmane harmony 
in the hive, more honey can be ob- 
tained by such a non-swarming plan 
than is possible to obtain b fetting 
the bees increase naturally. But some 
will say that such a thing is im- 
possible; that the test entomolo- 
gist, and the most learned apiarists in 
the world have not discovered it, and 
therefore it is impossible; and should 














a common bee-keeper proclaim that 
he could accomplish it, he would be 
at once put down as a fraud, trying to 
swindle the fraternity out of a few 
dollars. 

In this day of frauds and humbugs, 
we cannot be too careful. While this 
is all true, we should not cry downa 
thing that might be worthy an inves- 
tigation, without knowing somethin 
of the footing upon_ which we stand. 
I have read Mr. Gresh’s article on 

age 167, and I am inclined to think 
hat he will still look in vain for the 
desired method. He states, too, that 
he is glad that Mr. Simmins has given 
his non-swarming method to the pub- 
lic, etc. If Lam rightly informed 
Mr. Simmins did not give his method 
to anybody ; he published a pamphlet 
on the subject, and it is for sale. Let 
some man ask Mr. Gresh to give him a 
hundred pounds of honey; would not 
Mr. Gresh be a little non-plussed ? 
Would he not say, “my honey is my 
labor, and must bring the cash. 
Then he would cast a smile at the 
stranger, as much as to say, “ you are 
awful green!” It is just the same 
with a non-swarming plan that is 
genuine; it costs money, and takes 
labor to experiment, and the man that 
discovers such a plan as is mentioned 
above, will not give his time, labor 
and money for unappreciated glory. 

Many bee-keepers, too, want in- 
crease tn their aplarics, and think that 
a non-swarming plan prevents in- 
crease. This is _ exactly as the 
bee-keeper wants it. He can have all 
the increase he wants, or none, and 
can always have his bees in good con- 
dition, which is impossible where 
swarming and contraction is prac- 
ticed. I have tried the contraction 
method to my sorrow, and consider it 
the most impractical plan in apicul- 
ture. It is unnatural, and ruination 
to an apiary for at least a year there- 
after. Any plan of manipulation that 
is calculated to violate the God-given 
laws of nature in handling bees, will 

rovea failure every time. Let the 
foes follow their own instincts, ar- 
range the hives accordingly, and. ou 
have the non-swarming plan descri 
above; andI will insure your bees 
not to cast 4 swarms in 100 colonies, 
in a normal condition, and get every 
pound of honey in the surplus depart- 
ments, if you want it so. It does away 
with two-thirds of the labor, and 
makes happy bee-keepers. 

A hundred os ago a 
tele hing, telephones, an ou- 
sanioot other wonderful inventions 
were unknown, and if any man could 
then have looked into the future and 
revealed the wonderful things that 
have transpired, he would have been 
looked upon as in conspiracy with the 
evil one. In all the literature on bee- 
culture of the present day, there is 
nota single process recorded where 
artificial fertilization of queen-bees 
has been made a success, and most of 
the authors claim it is an impossi- 
bility to produce fertile queens in 
confinement. 

I have queens that were hatched in 
cages, and their wings were clipped 
before they ever had the possibility of 
a chance for a flight. They were 
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operated according to a plan of na- 
ture’s own laws ; they are as prolific 
layers as any other queens in my api- 
ary of 75 colonies, and they did not go 
through the absurd, scientific mons- 
trosity mentioned on page 65 of “A 
BC of Bee-Culture.” It is my opin- 
ion that all bee-keepers who claim to 
have ever observed such wonderful 
nonsense, were laboring undera de- 
lusion, or looking through the wrong 
end of the microscope. 

Practical bee-keepers are testin 
the methods, reports of which wi 
appear in due time. Any plan of 
operation that is a success will work 
in one apiary as well as another, if 
the normal conditions are properly 
observed. A man that has passed his 
opinion beforehand is unfit for a jury- 
man; the same rule holds good in 
apiculture. It is the investigator 
that takes the lead, and reaches the 
ultimatum of success. 


—_———_- — 





New England Homestead. 


Securing Apple-Blossom Honey, 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, 








Under the usual management, sur- 
plus honey is rarely taken from this 
source. Bee-books pe ag teach 
that apple honey is dark, inferior in 
flavor, and is of use only in buildin 
up colonies. A prominent New Yor 
bee-keeper once said: ‘* We could 
get as much honey from apple-blos- 
som as from basswood, if we had the 
workers at that time to gather it. 
But with plenty of bees, a failure of 
the yield, or cold and rainy weather, 
will success, aS many have 
found.” 

In southern New England, honey 
from this source is often obtained in 
—— quantities in the brood-chamber 
without special management. A 
Massachusetts apiarist had one col- 
ony gather ‘72 pounds of surplus 
honey in four days from apple-bloom.”’ 

Last season I acted on the above 
suggestion, and by special manage- 
ment obtained a nice lot of apple 
honey in pound sections. It was the 
thickest and finest flavored honey I 
ever tasted, and when gathered and 
capped quickly, it was nearly equal in 
appearance to the best white clover 
honey. It was not quite so white, 
but was bright and clear, and the 
a ge flavor was very dis- 
tinct. This honey was exhibited at 
the Rhode Island State Fair, received 
the first prize, and was sold to a 
dealer at a better price than is given 
for white clover. The judges and 
bee-keepers gee who tasted it, 
pronounced it equal or superior to 
anything they had ever eaten. 


My management to obtain this 
honey in sections was as follows: 
Early in the spring I fed warm syrup, 
artificial pollen and uncapped stores, 
and added empty combs, etc., to get 
aforce of workers in time for the 
bloom, which I expected about May 
20, but which opened on May 10, as 
the season was early. Just before the 
height of the bloom, I filled out the 
brood-chambers of several colonies 


leaving only combs of capped brood, 
and also united a few colonies where 
two stood side by side. One was re- 
moved; the other placed between 
where each stood. early all the 
bees from the removed colony were 
brushed in front of the remaining 
one. The one removed had the _— 
combs of honey and uncapped brood, 
and enough bees to cover the brood, 
and were ina condition to build up. 
They were placed on a new stand. 
The prepared colonies had combs full 
of capped brood, an extra lot of young 
and field bees, and were obliged to 
occupy supers for want of room, and 
had no other place to store Loney. 
The surplus cases contained rows of 
sections of empty comb, alternating 
—_ those having full sheets of foun- 
ation. 


The result was from 20 to 30 nicely 
capped sections per hive. This was 
nearly all gathered in three days. 
One colony furnished 32 sections of 
honey and did not swarm. Without 
this apple honey I should have had 
little choice comb honey last season, 
as clover was a failure, and there was 
little fall honey. Under this manage- 
ment, honey is produced at a greater 
cost of bee-power than that from 
clover or a later crop, and therefore 
must bring more to be profitable. 
This is but the experience of one 
season in taking honey from this 
source; it may vary in quality in dif- 
ferent seasons. Those who try this 
plan and succeed will, I think, be well 
repaid by the quality of the product, 
but I would suggest that it may be 
safer to work but 1 or 2 colonies in 
this way. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Honey-Producers’ Association. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








Not many years ago bee-keeping 
was a bonanza, in one respect, at 
least; and that wasin the selling of 
its products. The pursuit is a fasci- 
nating one; its beauties have been 
painted in the . colors ; its 
ranks have been filled to repletion; 
and the active minds of its bright 
devotees have all been brought to 
bear upon one focu uction. 

The bonanza is a bonanza no more; 
the beautiful, pastoral pursuit has 
been forced down to a business level 
—yea, below the business level of 
some occupations. In overcoming 
the difficulties of production it seems 
as though success had ended in over- 
production. The wigglings, twistings, 
and frantic attempts of the ‘‘ boom- 
ers”? to attribute the low price of 
honey to something, anything, than 
rte mamma are really pitiful in 
their ludicrous inconsistency. It must 
be admitted that the demand has not 
kept pace with the production. Once 
the honey-buyers sought the honey, 
now the honey must seek them; and 
itisa tedious task to find them, as 
the commission man has sprung up 





ribly abused of late; and, mingleq 
with the abuse, it is quite likely there 
were some unpleasant truths. Per. 
sonally, however, I have nothing but 
praise for this class of men. 
Bee-keepers are not the only class 
however, that has suffered from over. 
production. Many strawberries were 
sold last season for scarcely enough 
to pay for picking, transportation and 
commission. Last September [ at- 
tended a meeting of the American 
Horticultural Society, held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The president of the 
eng Parker Earle, the “ straw- 
berry king ” of Illinois, in his annual 
address, went straight to the heart of 
this problem. He said: 


** Many as are the enemies to con- 
uer in every line of horticultural ef- 
ort—and sometimes it seems as if all 
the forces of nature were combining 
against our success, when insects de- 
face, and blights wither, and drouths 
burn, and frosts destroy—yet the in- 
genuity, the energy, the enthusiasm 
of the horticultural producer are 
found sufficient in most cases to over- 
come all obstacles so far as to provide 
enough, and too much. In fact, the 
difficulties of production have been so 
far overcome that most branches of 
the business seem to be suffering from 
over-prodnction. 

‘* Looking at this question from the 
stand-point of a commercial grower 
of fruits, it appears to me that one of 
the chief problems for our fraternity 
to solve is, how to distribute our pro- 
ducts more perfectly—how .to reach 
wider markets....There is as yet no 
over-production of good fruits; but 
there is defective distribution. There 
were not too many apples grown in 
New York, Michigan and Missouri 
last year, although apples sold in 
many of our large markets for prices 
far below the possibilities of profit, 
but our systent of distribution left 
half of the families in America with 
few or no apples to eat last winter. 
When one or more barrels of apples 
go into each farm-house and laborer’s 
cottage all over the South; to each 
miner’s cabin among the mountains, 
and to all the new homes building on 
the wide plains of the West, the sup- 

ly of oo will not be found too 
arge. ere have not been too many 
oranges grown in Florida and Cali- 
fornia for the last few years, though 
many orange-growers have gotten 
little profits from their crops; for 
three-quarters of the people within a 
practicable commercial distance of 
these orange-orchards have eaten 
scarcely any oranges in these years. 

If allthe American people were to 
eat apples and oranges daily in their 
season, the quantity produced would 
not supply their wants. A more 
thorough system of distribution will 
render this approximately possible. ... 


** Hence it appears to me that we are 
not producing too much, but are 
marketing too poorly, and that the 
question of distribution is the one 
most important to the commercial 
grower. Its successful solution will 
result in infinite benefits to the people 
who consume, and in living protits to 








with capped brood from weaker ones, 


and the cash buyer faded away, The 
commission merchant has been ter- 


the often-discouraged class who pro- 
duce.” 
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I think that Mr. Earle has most 
clearly covered the ground upon which 
lie the troubles of the honey-producer ; 
but exactly how to wipe away these 
troubles—to place @ barrel of apples 
(or a crate of honey) in ‘‘ each miner’s 
cabin among the mountains ”—he left 
unsaid, except that we are to market 
better and distribute more nage 
Excellent advice, but how? It is 
wrestle with this question that would 
be the legitimate work of a honey- 
producers’ association. 


I very much doubt if any associa- 
tion of honey-producers will ever be 
successful in getting up a“ corner” 
on honey. Very ‘many producers 
would not join the association, and 
while the members were *‘ comneniag ae 
the honey, holding it and fixing 
prices, the outsiders would be selling 
their honey. There are too many bee- 
keepers; too many varying circum- 
stances ; it will be impossible to com- 
bine them and secure uniformity of 
action. WhileI have no faithin the 
cornering” scheme, I do not belong 
to the class that says that nothing 
can be done. 

The production part of the bee- 
keeping ptaaiey has been studied 
now for years. With rare exceptions 
it has been the only theme in bee- 
papers and at bee-conventions. It is 
almost impossible tosay anything new 
upon this branch of the business; in 
fact, until lately it was scarcely neces- 
sary to touch upon any other depart- 
ment. The time has now come, how- 
ever, when to produce a good crop of 
honey is one thing, to sell it to advan- 
tage is entirely another. To a 
nape ey may possibly help us, but 
he other end of the problem—that of 
securing good prices for honey—will 
bear the most working. The problem 
can be solved much more quickly by 
beginning at this end. A few have 
tried working at this “end.” Mr. 
Muth has called the attention of 
bakers, packers of pork and pickles, 
and tobacco manufacturers, to the 
using of honey in their business; Mr. 
Bingham has told us how to make the 
best of vinegar from honey; Arthur 
Todd uses honey in making candies ; 
Mr. Newman and others have fur- 
nished us thousands of leaflets for dis- 
tribution; J. H. Martin has just 
brought out a new and peculiar small 
pane for extracted honey; our 

anadian brothers went over to Eng- 
land last summer and showed our 
cousins across the * big pond” the 
re pote | of American honey ; taste- 
ful exhibits of honey have been shown 
at Fairs, ete., but more, much more 
must be done in this line, or else a 
radical change made in the methods 
of marketing, ere the palmy days of 
old will return even in a measure. 


I think we owe Mr. Baldridge a vote 
of thanks for having started a discus- 
sion upon this subject. Much good 
has been done ; and while I think that 
4 meeting deyoted to a discussion of 
this subject would work to the advan- 
tage of bee-keepers, I doubt the wis- 

om of calling such a meeting this 
Spring. Reform movements and 
changes come about, slowly. Many 
bee-keepers seem to have rather vague 
ideas in regard to what will be or can 





be done at such a meeting; they will 
wait and see what is done. We can 
tno reduced rates, and this, com- 
ined with the apparent lack of en- 
thusiasm, would, | believe, result in a 
very slim attendance. Very few bee- 
keepers would spend any great sum 
of money just now to attend a meet- 
ing that is to discuss only this one 
topic, broad and all-important though 
it be. I think that Mr. Newman’s 
suggestion, on page 227, is a good one, 
viz: to defer holding a convention 
until the meeting of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Society, next fall, 
in Chicago. As Secretary of this 
society I would suggest that at least 
one day, and the best day at that, be 
devoted at the next meeting to a dis- 
cussion of this vital topic. 

This meeting will probably be a 
**rouser ;’’ composed of representa- 
tive men; and the cost of production, 
prices at which honey can be sold at 
a profit, methods of putting up honey, 
commission men, cash buyers, home 
markets, city markets, foreign mar- 
kets, development of markets, dis- 
tribution of our products, associa- 
tions, *‘ corners,” etc., can all receive 
such a discussion as they never before 
have received. 

In my opinion this is a live ques- 
tion—it is the problem that now con- 
fronts bee-keepers; let us study it 
well the coming season, then meet in 
Chicago next fall and see if associa- 
tions will help us to solve it. 
Rogersville, 4 Mich. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Our Honey Crop for 1886, 


C. W. DAYTON. 











The honey crop of Chickasaw 
county, Iowa, for 1886, was close to 
100,000 pounds. A many thou- 
sand pounds was shipped to distant 
markets, and mostly remains unsold ; 
nearly as much was brought from 
other States and sold here. 


The general complaint, or ‘‘ howl,” 
rather, is that there was not half 
enough honey produced to supply the 
home demand. The honey-producers 
of the county are located usually 2 or 
8ina place near some town. The 
inhabitants in and near those apiarists 
obtained enough for their bread and 
cakes during the fall, but when win- 
ter came the honey was ‘** pao out.” 
From 6 to8 months in the year the 
consumers of honey in this county are 
forced to abstain from its use. If all 
the families in the county could use, 
and knew where to get what boney 
they would be glad to pay cash for, it 
would be equal to 1,300,000 pounds, and 
we cannot boast of a very populous or 
wealthy county either. There is a 
great demand for it at present; but 
the demand will be supplied when we 
get another crop. 

Some bee-keepers have a greater 
demand for honey than others. It 
may be that it is use those bee- 
keepers usually leave it.on the hives 
the longest—so long that their custo- 
mers get very bungry for it. Then 
they let them have it all atone dose. 





I do not think the bee-keepers around 
here are very 8 . When they are 
nearly sold out, so there is not much 
on hand, the piwage cling to the 
same price. Where oney is scarce 
they ought to do as other folks do: 
ask a big price. Honey always gets 
lower and lower, but the price does 
not fluctuate around here. If the 
price would change, then a customer 
would not be so likely to question the 
price and buy somewhere else. As it 
is, once posted, he is fitted for life. 


I always find good sale for comb 
honey in sections where there is some 
bee-bread in them. That is when I 
am selling to private houses, but it 
does not work very well with the 
merchants, as they expect to get it 
for 2 or 8 cents per pound less on that 
account. Sometimes, where ple 
are used to adulterated or poor rig § 
it would be hard work to sell if it 
was not in boxes or frames that 
showed the roughest work of the bees. 
It is not always the aye of 
honey that makes it sell, any more 
than the dealers are the best custo- 
mers. LIonce sold 14 two-pound sec- 
tions of excellent comb honey to a 
man who dumped them hilter-skilter 
into a grain sack which was thrown 
across his horse’s back, and carried 8 
miles home. 


I do not sell honey to those who do 
not want it, but sell to those who do 
want it. A good place is to keep 
some honey in the combs till spring. 
then extract it and give the neighbors 
ataste. Do not rf to sell them any. 
They will buy it of you sooner than 
1 could pessibly sell it to them. 

he greatest fault in bee-keeping in 
this county is that we cannot get 
enough honey to meet the demand. 
We cannot get enough to feed one- 
tenth of those who would like it. 

Bradford, é Lowa. 





Disposing of cur Honey Crop. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 








There is no subject that comes 
nearer to us all than the best way 
and means of = of our honey. 
If a bee-keeper ships his honey toa 
a city, and sits down to smoke, he 
will, in many instances, have time for 
a pretty long smoke before he has any 
returns for his season’s labor. 

There are few localities where there 
are not more than 100 colonies kept, 
which would not be able to consume 
all the product. I once stopped ata 
farm-house, five miles from any town, 
where 40 colonies were worked for ex- 
tracted honey. The proprietor said: 
‘*T never take away a pound of honey; 
the neighbors come with their jars 
and pails, and take it away, andl 
could sell much more if [hadit. I 
cannot half supply the demand.”’ 

Farmers formerly, in Illinois, con- 
sumed large quantities of molasses. 
They bought it 4 the barrel or in 
kegs. Emigrants from Pennsylvania 
missed their fruit-bitters, for which 
they are so famous, and the large 
family of ‘“‘ spreads ”’ scoured through 
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the woods in search of wild plums, 
grapes and berries, and finally suc- 
cumed to the inevitable, and ate 
molasses. Since the advent of glucose- 
factories, molasses and_ syrups have 
‘** gone by the board.” Fruit is more 
abundant than in the early settlement 
of the country, but it does not en- 
tirely fill the gap. This class of con- 
sumers are almost entirely neglected 
by producers. They think honey is 
something to be sold to town-folks. 
How one of our Western farmers 
would laugh if you should ask him to 
buy a pound of honey! ‘A pound of 
honey? Why, that wouldn’t be a 
lap. Bring me 50 or 100 pounds.” He 
has no use for a 10-cent package. 


Those who farm here have large 
families; if not many children, they 
have work-hands, comers and goers, 
and there are few days when strang- 
ers do not sit down to their tables— 
agents, peddlers, etc. Whata bonanza 
would honey be to the over-worked 
wife! It needs no cooking; she does 
not have to stand for hours, either, 
over a hot stove or by a fire out-of- 
doors, with smoke or ashes in her 
ores. moving a stirrer back and forth 
all day, and at night till the clock 
strikes the ‘little hours,” to finish it 
off as it boils and sputters. This class 
needs instructing in the use of honey, 
and they could be easily taught, if it 
were only brought to their notice. 


We never shipped any honey more 
than once, and that was owing to the 
severe illness of Mr. Harrison ; and if 
we had employed the young man who 
packed and shipped it, to have ped- 
dled it out, we should have saved 
money and worry, as he had been in 
the peddling business. During the 
winter, in most localities, there are 
plenty of young men out of employ- 
ment, well fitted, with a little in- 
struction, to sell honey. It would be 
better to trust them with our prop- 
erty than to ship it to entire strangers. 


Iam not ashamed of the business, 
but proud of it—glad that I am a pro- 
ducer of a pure sweet. In peddling 
honey, the better way when it is sold 
from house to house, would be to go 
forth as the apostles did, *‘ by twos.” 
One could drive the team, and abide 
by the stuff, while the other could 
exhibit the honey and solicit orders. 
The best assistant would be one who 
has been over the ground before. A 
honey-route, in time, would have a 
commercial value the same as milk- 
routes now have. A family that uses 
honey at all buys a good deal, while 
there are others who cannot be in- 
duced to use it; and in going over the 

ound the second time these could 

left out. 


Large producers must, of course, 
seek distant markets; but ‘‘it is the 
little foxes that spoil the vines.” 
Small producers must sell their own 
honey at home, if they would succeed ; 


make honey legal tender for every-| tor there ; 


thing they + A 
Peoria,© Ills. 


[About selling honey on commis- 


sion, Mrs. Harfison is quite right in atrangements to remove them, but on 


curred in Chicago this month. A 
small lot of the best white clover 
honey ever produced was put into the 
hands of a commission merchant as a 
trial lot, to ascertain whether it 
would be advisable to let him have 50 
tons more to sell. The commission 
merchant made returns at 5 cents 
per pound, less commissioner’s ex- 
penses, etc. As it will not do to sell 
at such ruinous rates, the rest of the 
crop will be “held” from the com- 
mission men.—ED.} 




















Local Convention Directory. 





1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 
May 5.—Progressive, at Bedford, Ohio. 

Miss Dema Bennett, Bec., Bedford, O. 
May 10.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa. 
Arthur A. Davis, Sec., Clark’s Green, Pa. 
May 10.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
D. F. Shattuck, Sec,, Homer, N. Y. 


May 13.—Sheboygan County, at Hingham, Wis. 
Mattie B. Thomas, Sec., sheboygan Fails, Wis. 


May 24.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


May 26.— West Lake Shore Central, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


Dec. —~ ae State, at East naw, Mich. 
. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
gm In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— Eb. 























Expecting a Good Harvest.—Geo. 
W. Moore, Golden City, Mo., on 
April 22, 1887, says : 


Bees have wintered ‘finely. I had 
packed 10 colonies on the summer 
stands in the Langstroth hives; on 
Feb. 7, they had brood hatching; on 
March 10 ~~ gathered pollen and 
honey from elm and maple. Fruit 
bloom is almost gone. It has been so 
windy that the bees have not hada 
chance to do much in the way of 
gathering honey. They are very 
strong in numbers. I look for a good 
honey harvest this year. 





An Apiary Roughly Handled.— 
Jno. C. Peden, Lawrenceburg,© Ky., 
on April 20, 1887, writes : 


For 5 years I have had from 15 to 20 
colonies of bees near the Kentucky 
river, between 2 and 3 miles from 
home. ec, that time they have 
been protected from harm by being 
near the house of Wm. Skelton, who 
had charge of the landing and eleva- 
but last February he 
moved away, and that left my bees 
without protection, except in the day- 
time, On Tuesday, April 12, I made 


that night some evil-disposed person 








saying that it is vexatious and very|turned them all (24 hives, 19 contain- | ind 
unsatisfactory. A case in point oc-!ing bees) down the river bank where 









it sloped toward the river at an angle 
of 45°, was very rough and rocky. [ 
heard of it early the next morning 
and went to them, and by noon I h 
most of the bees backin the hives, 
Upon examination I find 13 queens 
left, which seems almost impossible, 
considering that many of the hives 
rolled for 50 to 75 feet down the bank. 
The surplus combs were stored in the 
upper stories of the hives, making 
nearly 500 combs in all. These, along 
with the bees, brood, combs, stores 
and hives were scattered in the ut- 
most confusion, and that 13 queens 
were yet alive is much better than [ 
expected. 


—_———— 


Encouraging Outlook.—Ira Barber, 
De Kalb Junction, N. Y.,on April 
22, 1887, writes: 


So far as I have learned, bees were 
put into winter quarters in poor con- 
dition, as a rule, in northern New 
York, and the result is a heavy loss 
to many bee-keepers. I carried the 
last of mine out to-day, and all occupy 
their old stands but 3 out of 147 colo- 
nies carried in last November. About 
80 per cent. of them are in good con- 
dition for business. Clover has win- 
tered fairly well, and the outlook for 
a crop of honey is favorable. 


Long Winter Confinement of Bees. 
—G. M. Doolittle,Borodino,© N.Y.,on 
April 21, 1887, writes : 


The first pollen was brought in b 
the bees to-day, and that in very sma 
pellets from skunk-cabbage. The 
old snow-banks are still 3 feet deep in 
places in my bee-yard, with freezin 
nights nearly all the while, whic 
does not tend to diminish them very 
fast. As nearasI can get at it, the 
date of the first pollen was never so 
late as April 21 before in all my 18 
years’ experience with bees. 
wintered out-doors had their first 
flight on April 3, which was just 5 
months from the time they flew last 
fall. My loss is 10 per cent. of this 
class. Those in the cellar are quiet 
and nice yet, and Iam glad of it, for 
it looks as if they are to be confined 6 
months—180 days. Who beats that? 








Sowing for Bee-Pasturage.—James 
Jardine, Ashland,o Nebr., on April 
22, 1887, writes : 


In this part of the State we have 
had rather a hard winter for bees that 
were out-of-doors. Many bee-keepers 
have lost almost all the bees they had. 
I put 101 colonies into a bee-cellar on 
Nov. 15, 1886, and took 101 colonies 
outon April 2, 1887. I kept the tem- 
perature at about 40° to 50° the most 
of the time. My hives are all 8-frame 
Langstroth; I gave them plenty of 
ventilation, and have been very suc- 
cessful so far with cellar-wintering. 
My bees are doing nicely now, and 
are breeding very fast. I hope we 
will have a better year for honey than 
last year. It was then too dry for 
them in this part of theState. I have 
nduced many farmers here to sow 








Alsike clover this spring, and I think 
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‘fT had had plenty of the “ Alsike 
ae Leaflets”? to show, I could 
have been still more successful; but 
the Leaflets were issued too late for 
me. I am trying the Chapman honey- 
plant this year; also the white mus- 
tard, which will be ready for the bees 
in June; and sweet clover. 1 mean 
to keep sowing bee-plants until my 
bees can have something else than 
the heart’s-ease to get honey from. 
The basswood last year yielded honey 
retty well fora few days, but when 
it came there was plenty of bees 
starving. Now I hope that the Alsike 
clover that has been sown this spring 
will furnish lots of honey in June 
next year. My ‘es out of town 
a little ways, and the bees were killed 
in the store windows, in June, by the 
thousands eyery day, and a 
many store men were getting sick of 
their company. The only way “to 
keep peace in the family,” is to do 
just as I have been doing this spring. 





Breeding up Nicely.—B. W. Peck, 
Richmond Centre,é O., on April 22, 
1887, says : 


- bees have again come through 
the long, cold winter, and are breed- 
ing up nicely. Bees in this localit 
generally have not wintered as well 
as they did last winter. My loss was 
3 colonies out of 38. 





Bees in Prime Condition, ete.—F. 
M. Taintor, Coleraine,+o Mass., on 
April 25, 1887, writes : 


lam happy to say that our bees 
(those of Mr. W. W. Cary and mine, 
as we are in company) have wintered 
extremely well. e think we have 
some of the largest colonies we ever 
wintered. Every colony that was out 
in chaff hives are in prime condition. 
The spring is quite backward here, 
but we hope for warmer weather 
soon, a8 We have considerable trans- 
ferring, and other important work to 
do. The valuable old AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is worth more to me than 
all the rest,for the good common- 
sense which it contains. 





Terrible Mortality among Bees— 
Late Snow Storms.—Geo. A. Wright, 
Glenwood,é Pa., on April 20, 1887, 
Writes : 


It seems to be the impression that 
bees have wintered well all over the 
country, which I think can hardly be 
the case. In this locality, at least, 
the mortality among bees has been 
terrible, and for bee-keepers to report 
only the bright side, and leave the 
dark side untold, is to give the busi- 
ness a false coloring, which will 
surely opperate against us. As far 
aslam concerned, I want the public 
to know how I have succeeded in 
wintering my bees. I began the win- 
ter with 106 colonies, 57 in chaff 
hives and 49 in Simplicity hives. Out 
of the 106 colonies 56 are dead, 6 are 

Ueenless, and more than 40 are weak. 

hey all had plenty of stores, and 

Were well packed with chaff ; in fact, 

putthem up with greater care than 


ever before; but, alas! I do not 
think that 20 per cent. of the bees in 
this locality can possibly survive. We 
have had a few warm days, and bees 
began to breed very fast; but day 
before yesterday we had one of the 
worst snow-storms of the season, and 
last night the a lowered to 10° 
above zero. So that I think the brood 
must surely have been chilled. Many 
small bee-keepers have lost all of their 
bees, and in every case where bees 
were not thoroughly packed, they are 
alldead. This has been the hardest 
winter on bees in this locality since 
the winter of 1880-81. The clover has 
not been injured by frost, as it has 
been protected by the snow; so what 
few bees are left will stand an ex- 
cellent chance to get a good harvest. 
I want to hear from the dark as well 
as the bright side of bee-keeping. 





Bloom Frozen.—Mr. Eugene Secor, 
Forest City,§ Iowa, on April 26, 1887, 
writes : 

The weather is bad for unprotected 
bees outside. The fine weather of a 
couple weeks ago, which brought out 
the soft maples and all early blos- 
soms, received a sudden backset last 
Saturday. One of the worst snow- 
storms of the season reached us. I 
finished taking bees out of the cellar 
on April 19. They came out in good 
condition generally, but I fear the 
effects of the late cold weather. 
they were inside I should feel glad. 
I hear of heavy losses in some locali- 
ties; and we are not ‘‘out of the 
woods ” yet, since all the pollen and 
honey-bearing plants in bloom are 
frozen. 


Unfavorable Weather for Bees.— 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville,so Ills., on 
April 26, 1887, writes : 


The weather being very fine, and 
soft maples in bloom, I removed my 
bees from the cellar on April 7, in 
good condition. Every colony was 
alive and strong, and the combs were 
bright and free from mold. The 
hives and combs were as dry, appar- 
ently, as they would have been in the 
sitting-room or kitchen. I placed 
them in the cellar on Nov. 23, 1886. 
I have wintered my bees on natural 
stores for years, with excellent re- 
sults; in fact just as good or better 
than on granulated sugar syrup, 
which I gave a good trial 15 years 
ago. The weather for the last two 
weeks has been very unfavorable for 
bees. It has frozen for the last few 
nights quite hard, ice forming as 
thick as window glass. I prefer a 
late opening of spring for bees. 





Great Mortality of Queens.—O. B. 
Barrows, Marshalltown,© Iowa, on 
April 22, 1887, writes: 


On May 1, 1886, I had 54 colonies of 
of bees—50 were strong and 4 were 
weak. I increased them by natural 
swarming to 98, gave away 2 colonies 
and found 2 queenless in October. I 

ut 94 into the cellar from Nov. 12 to 








Ov. 16, 1886, and a slow fire was kept 


constantly burning in the cellar from 
Nov. 22 to Aprill. The bees were 
ut out from R ril 6 to April 8, and I 
ound 2 queenless colonies and the 
bees all dead ; since that I have found 
9 more queenless, making 13 queenless 
colonies out of 96 colonies, since Oct. 
1, 1886, and more than half of them 
were the old colonies having queens 
reared in 1886. ‘The hives were all 
dry, with no moldy combs, and had 
plenty of ere as not this an 
unusual mortality among queens? 
If so, from the above data, wherein 
did lerr? Twoor three thicknesses 
of burlap over the brood-chamber was 
all the cover they had. 


[I cannot account for your unusual 
loss of queens on grounds other than 
old age, or too high a temperature in 
your cellar, and the degree you did 
not state. When the temperature is 
kept too high, both workers and 
queens ofttimes leave the hive and 
never return.— JAMES HEDDON.] 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 cts. for any- 


f | thing off in comb honey ; this includes dark unde- 


sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
1-Ib. sections, 10@12c.; choice, 12}44@13¢.— 
R. A. BURN 


BEESW AX,—25c. ° > 
Mar. 28. 161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 
improving. 
EESW AX.—23c. 
Apr. 11. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white, 4@4% 
cts. Comb, white, 7@13c. Market firm. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 19@22c. 
Apr.4. SCHACHT & LEMCKH, 122-124 Davis St. 


CLEVELAND. ‘ 


HONEY.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; 
second quality, 10@1!c.; and buckwhcat unsalable 
at 8@9c. Extracted, 5@é6c. 

BEES W AX.—25c. 


Apr. 20. A.C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario St. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
oarrels, 34@4)4c. Extra fancy, 44 more than tore- 
going rices. Extracted, 444@6c. Market dull. 

B ESW —Firm at 21c. for orime. 

Apr. 21. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : White comb, 12@14c.; am- 
ber, 7@9c. Extracted, white, 444@5c.; light amber, 
@4\4c. Market quiet. 
EES W AX.—19@22¢. 


Apr. 16. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front St. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover honey 
at 13@15c.; 2-pounds at 11@13c. Extracted, 5@7c. 
Sales slow. 

BEESW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 

Apr. 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per Ib. 
Best comb brings 11@14c. per ib. Demand fair. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@23c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow. 
Apr. 21. C.F.MUTH & SON.Freeman & Central Av 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONBY.—We quote choice i-Ib. sections at 11@ 
12¢.; 2-ibs., 106 11¢. Ly. call for Gags. wate ex- 
tracted, in barre!s and kegs, ; in sm - 
ages, 64@7c.; dark, in Cervols and kegs, = 
Deman d. 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

Mar. 28. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 








Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 
forthe BrzE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
mere free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh. 





We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


— ne 





One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, 
will richly repay every apiarist in America. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








System and Success. 


¢@ All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable. 





Leaflet No. 2, entitled “‘ Alsike Clover 
for Pasturage and Hay,” is now ready for 
delivery. This should be scattered into 
every neighborhood, in order to induce 
farmers to plant Alsike, that the bees may 
have the advantage of it for pasturage. We 
send them by mail 50 copies for 30 cents; 
100 for 50 cents; 500 for $2.25—all post- 
paid. It will pay bee-keepers to scatter 
these Leaflets, even if 9 out of 10 avail 
nothing. If ten farmers out of a hundred 
plant Alsike in any neighborhood, the bees 
will reap a very substantial reward. 





The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings ef the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, and 
the AMERICAN Bez JOURNAL for one year, 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 





The Production of Comb Honey, as 
practiced and advised by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
can be obtained at this office, for 25 cts. 





2 Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “‘ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 


Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 
We have a few left, and make you a very 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruied and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for a yearand give 
you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it is based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 
obtained at this office. 





ey 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journa) 
one year, and any of the following publica. 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regp. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


é 


The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 25 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... Py | 
The Api 
Canad 
Rays of Light 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Coc k’s Manual 

Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book 
Guide and Hand-Book 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in orderto take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column, 


Sr eee Setetetdele 
SSSSSSSAS SKRASSRA 





E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise 
ments in all first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor. 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





Yucca Brushes are employed for re 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six er 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to »oin with you in taking the Bzs 
JOURNAL. It is now so cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Ber JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bex JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the Bez Journat for one 
year, we will club for $1.50. 
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Fire.—As I have just had the misfortune 
to-day of having my residence burned, in- 

cluding all my books, letters and corres- 
pondence, I wish to say that I will esteem it 
a favor if my customers will please send me 
at once their addresses, including a repeti- 
tion of their orders. All orders will receive 
prompt attention. The loss of the house, 
including its contents, is $4,000, and not one 
cent insurance ! We could not save a thing 
out of the house, as the wind was blowing 
a gale. J. P. H. Brown. 

Augusta, Ga., April 29, 1887. 


————_ > 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. LOOK 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





—_- < ——___—_- 


A Cheap Smoker.—* Martinsville, Ohio, 
April 11, 1887.—Messrs. Bingham & Hether- 
ington, Abronia, Mich.: Enclosed find $2.50 
for two Large 2%-inch Bingham Smokers 
(wide shield). They are for my neighbors. 
I have one of the Bingham Smokers that I 
have used six years, and it is as good asever. 
Send %-dozen rates.—Respectfully, Amos R. 
GARNER.” 17A4t 








Advertisements. 


Fo r Trade.—65 Colonies of BEE 

OF Bale, OF Italians, on Bice. straight worker- 
comb,mostly in 2-story movable-comb hives. Price, 
$275.00, really worth $350 00. Call on, or 
immediately address,H.J. SCHROCK, Goshen, ind. 


@” The prices quoted last week were an error 


of the printer.—EbD. 

F922 —Pure Italian Queens in May and 
une: tested, $1; 44 doz., $5.50; per dozen, 

$10. For Tested Queens, double. Guarantee safe 

arrival.—Address, 


ERMAN, 
18Alt Clinton, Sampson Co., N. C. 


QUEENS for 75 cts. 


I AM ready to ship choice Italian Queens, 
bred from select mothers. Untested, 75 
cts.; Tested, $1.50. E. F. LOC 

18Etf 


KETT, 
COLUMBUS, MISS. 


RIENDS :—From many years’ experience I 
find it to my interest, and to yours, to rear fine 
welldovesepes QUEENS. I breed only Italians, an 
as lemploy only experienced help to rear Queens, 
and making it a specialty this season, I will sell for 
cash till June 30, ut ou per doz.; after June, special 
rates per doz. Will sell Nuclei & Bees per lb, cheap 
in June, as my honey-flow is over then. Mention 
this paper, “and write youraddress very plainly. You 
shall have my prompt and cheerful aieatton, aia 
will not appear again. IRA D. ALD 
18AIt Taylor’s Bridge, Sampson Co., N. Cc. 

















PES ITALIAN BEES, bred ten years from 
imported ae mee at SRP per colony by brids 


less. 
16A3t Ridgevill 





mM. Ss. ROOP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


And Dealer in BEES and HONEY. 
® Send for my New Circular. 
Corner North 6th & Mil! Streets, 
_VEtt COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


_ fw TO WINTER BEES, 


LEVEN Essays by Geven siealnalena” bee- 
RYEVEN sent to all who a’ 
Address, w HE Bare y: ALLEY, 
llAtf _ Wenham, 





10 





Auction Sale. 


E will sell at PUBLIC AUCTION, 
at residence of late owner, 


JONATHAN R. LINDLEY, 
GEORGETOWN, ILLS., 


antes and by virtue of a chattel mortgage, 


“75 COLONES of BEES, 


AND ABOUT 


300 NEW HIVES, 


MAY 7th, at 1 O’clock P. M. 
18Alt G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


1880. 1887. 


Notes from the Bright-Band Aplary, 


I WILL send Pure Untested Italian 
QUEENS, reared from imported motbers, 
to any address, at 80 cemts each ; or Tested 
for $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for terms on large numbers. 
CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
18A4t BENTON, LA 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H48s written, published, and now offers for 
sale, a littie book upon 
“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 
Although its distinctive feature is at of ~eyy 
how to profitably dispense with full sheets 
foundation in the brood-nest when hiving swarms, 
several other points are touched upon,and the 
system of comb-honey production that the author 
believes to be best, is briefly outlined. 

woe of the book, postpaid, 25 ce 


COLONIES er 
tom figures. Write for rece. 


A. J. & E. HATFIELD 
12Etf SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ESSAYS 


PRODUCTION « of “COMB HONEY 
ILL be giveninthe June issue of the 
AMERICAN ere nt Wy 

G. M. Doolittle, Dr. G. L, Tinker, Dr. 
Miller, and other prot and well- oe ee 
bee-keepers. Ready May 25. Price. 10 cts. 
ove ye AMERI QFICULTURIST 
KNHAM, MA&S. 


100: Colonies of Italian Bees, 

















Strong, first-class in ores respect, 
For Sale - reduced 
15Atf E. Cc. L. LARCH, = Mo. 


500 Heddon-Langstroth HIVES 


—FOR SALE,— 
ITH slotted honey-board, eight brood- 
frames, crate filled with 28 sections, all 
put up in good shape and painted 2 coats. 
In lots of five, $1.00 each. (Price-list free 
on application.) 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, 


KNOXVILLE, IOWA. 





_18Att 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
E will furnish you SECTION ty cheap as 
the cheapest. Write for price-li 
Watertown, Wis., May ‘ist, 1887. 











"Thos. G. Newman &§Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


FOUNDATION 


STAPL E brand, first quality, cannot be excelled. 
STAELE pre guaranteed. My Foundation is 
used and endorsed by Prof. J. a. Comstock, of 
Cornel! University, @.W.Stanley,and many others. 


For Brood, 6 ft. to Ib., 40c. Light, 45c. Every 
sheet equal to sample; orders filled in rotation, 
182 2t WILBER G. FISH, Tthaca, N. ¥. 


BOTTOM REACHED. 


ITALIAN BEES in Heddon Hive . 
UEENS, Untested, 80 cts.; Tested. . er 80 
UCLEI without Queens, per Frame. 70 
To Nucleus add price of Queen wanted. 


2 Remit by P. O. Money Order, to 
Cc. WHREES, 
CLIFTON, TENN. 


Extracted Honey For Sale. 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 lbs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
u feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published ovens 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d 
contains the a ical in 


15A4t 

















The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
Bez JOURNAL, one year, for $3.00. 


BEES for SALE, Cheap. 


1 Colonies of American-reared Ital- 
lan Bees, best strain, strong, and in 
10-frame wired Simplicity hives ; for sale at 
$6. 00 perColony. Z. A. CLARK, 
8Etf ARKADELPHIA, "ARK. 


Dadant’s FoundatienFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


FOR SALE. 


70 COLONIES of Italian and Hybrid 
BEES—10 Colonies in 10 L. frame hives, 
balance on 8 American frames in Simplicity- 











made hives. (2 Will sell ail for $4.00 per 
Colony. J. B. KEELER, 
17A2t CARLIN VILLE, ILLS. 





Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 


E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS’ 

Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 

pet up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 
ches, at $12.50 per box. 

All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filied 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 

This Foundation runs 12 feetto the lb.— 


Ge The above is a special offer, and is a 
Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 
Read whatJ.I. PARENT,of 
CHARLTON,N.Y.,says—"“We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro: 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a at deal of other 
work. This winter-we have 
double the ee “ bw 
tee etc. we 
xpect to do% it witht thisSaw 
tt will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and ce - List 


as > 3 oe Y. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 484 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Il. 


AND QUEENS a in Mag, $1.0. =~ 
Untested QUEENS, in 

After June Ist, 75 cts. ce-List 
of Full I Colonies, two and 3 frame 


Nuclei, Hives, Foundation, &c., Free. 
15A7t JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, *Mo. 











Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $20.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
Comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





1887, ITALIAN QUEENS. 1887, 


WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5. 

Mn you want Nice, Bright Queens, the 

an gd of which are good workers, and 

peuld be seen working on Red Clover at 
any time within the last two years, send for 


ws | Circular. . Tv. ° 
NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
~s Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
nce, who has for 8 years made the 
"Resa of Honey his Bauctusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth, Address, 


THOS, G. NEW) AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 
We manufacture Keepers’ sup- 
plies of all kinds, best quality at low- 
est prices. Hives, Sections, Con) 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers. | 
Crates, Honey Buckets Vei!s, Feed. 
ers. Bee-Literature, etc., etc, 








Imported Italian Queens, | 

Italian Queens, Bees by the 

Ib., Nucleus or Colony. “Bee- 

Keepers’ Guide, Memoranda ani 

pane remy nnn. at of 48 pages 
FREE to Bee-K rs, Addres “a 
JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, | 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Shuck’s Invertible Hives & Cases. I make L. hives | 
of a Greatly reduced prices.-806 Walnut st. 
16K3t 


| the world for honey-boxes), Clamps, and a Woed 


BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure Crees 
and Profit; by Ms siesaiel 
| 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 ret usely illustrated 

is “fully up with the times” in all the Im- 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


eA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, “ Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


SECTIONS. 


Warne a 8 ectale, ot the manufacture of 
OVE-T XTIONS of the White 
Poplar, the whitect tend Aest wood for the pu 

We make all styles and sizes, but recommend the 
Side-Opening Sections as superior to any other. 
The great accuracy and fine finish of our tions 
are the admiration of everybody. Sample 3 cents 
Price-List of Supplies free. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
SEtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, O. 


of Italian, C Te 

My I9th Annual Price- List & Holy-Laand Bees, 
nieens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty Also 
upplies—will be sent to all who send their: ‘names 

and addresses. OWN, 

12-15-18 3t LIGHT sTRE , Columbia Co., PA. 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed 


(Echinops sphcerocephalus. ) 

We can supply this seed POST-PAID 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents; 1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50: 4 
ounces, $2 ; 4% pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 
poe of seed oe sufficient for half an acre, 

f properly thinned out and re-set. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DONT BUY QUEENS, 
HIVES, SECTIONS or SUPPLIES 


before you send for my Catalogue and 
Price-List. Address, 

J.P. H. BROWN 
8E6t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A, E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 
ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 


SECTION HONEY BOXES, 


made from white poplar, (the best timber in 























Thumb-Screw for Clamps. Separators and 

| Wood Sides. #®” LIGHTNING GLUERS 

| Shipping-Crates, Bee-Escapes, Bee-Feeders, and 
MANUS BEE-SMOKERS, 

all made of the best material and in a workman- 

likemanner. Send stamp for Sample SECTION 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections 


MANUFACTURED BY 


5 tarts & ae eee Wis. 


32 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


war furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 
e cheapess, rite for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
New Reversible Hive. 


The cheapest, simplest and most practica) 
ai ever Offered to the public. 
D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., says :— 
" Let me congratulate you on having such a 
good hive ; your * reversible ’ section-case ig 
pertection itself.” 


Sample Hive, complete and painted, $2.50, 


Send your name and post-office address, 
plainly written on a postal card, and receive 
our 32-page Lilustrated Catalogue, free. 


Address, E. 8S. ARMSTRONG, 
9Atf JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 


WRITE 


T SMITH & GOODELL, Rock Falls, Ills., 
ate low prices on Apiarian Supplies. 











EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent tparairicn 
for Extractors and 4 
troth frames, we we con- 

cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
frame basket 


is in the larger can, with the cone 
or meta! standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leavi 
derneath the basket 
Ibs. of honey. p | will be a 
with covers, in ev 
eee. except in wes. with ‘the 
$16.00 Extractor, ~~~ | which is 
intended for an ‘size 0 f frame. 
FE ag | the $8.00 Ex- 
the different styles 
Litre have strainers over the canal lead- 
nants the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 
For 2 American fram 3s, 13x13 inches 
For 2 Langstroth 10x18 
For 3 24 10x18 
For 4 *” 10x18 
For : frames of any size, conse 
For 3 13x20 
For4 a ¥ 13x20 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


BEAUTIFUL. 


LL-IN-ONE-PIECE Sections, smooth 

inside and out. Comb Foundation,Alsike 
Clover Seed, and everything needed in the 
apiary. 

Send for free price list, and samples of 
Sections and Foundation. 
. H. HUNT, 
BELL BRANCH, WayneCo., MICH. 

10Etf Near Detroit. 


Thirty Years a Queen-Rearer. 


LON in the Business than any other man 
Li, nd for Price-List. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
14Atf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


——— Any one can ap- 6 
best ROOFING === 


esTa3.1966. W.H. 1. FAY & C0. Camden N.J. S 














and Price-List. 2E12t 


Also St. LOUIS. 
15A8t 
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